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F Christmas meant no more than a 

vacation period, a time for the ex- 
changing of gifts and visits, a time of 
feasting (within limits), it would be 
worthwhile. We need times like that. 
We need something to break the mo- 
notony of life. However varied our 
workaday activities may be, they tend 
eventually to become tedious if not 
broken by interludes of enjoyment, mer- 
riment, pure recreation. If Christmas 
meant nothing more than a pleasant 
break in the everyday routine of life, 
we might still hail it with joy and glad- 
ness. 

But Christmas does mean much more 
than that. At any rate, it should. We 
would be missing the most beautiful as- 
pect of the festival and the one of most 
lasting benefit if we missed the real 
spirit of Christmas, which is the spirit 
of unselfishness, of sympathy, of good 
will, and of devotion to Him in whose 
name the festival is celebrated. 

We need this real spirit of Christmas 
in the year 1953, when, in so many parts 
of the world, that spirit is denied. We 
need a greater measure of sympathy and 
good will at a time when in so many 
places human relations are marred by 
hate and prejudice and fear and strife. 

At this Christmas season, each one 
who believes in the Christmas spirit of 
peace and brotherhood and good will 
should ponder over means whereby he 
might help to spread these sentiments 
and principles in his country and in the 
world. Of course, the power of any one 
individual to make these softening influ- 
ences prevail throughout the land and 
throughout the earth is limited. But 
each one has the obligation to do what 
he can. This means that one can scarcely 
presume to act in the Christian spirit 
without being well equipped as a citizen. 

An obligation quite as urgent rests 
upon each individual to see to it that 
the spirit of Christmas and the spirit 
of Christianity animates and motivates 
his own life. In this realm, each indi- 
vidual has almost unlimited power. He 
can see to it that his 
influence is exerted 
to the end that his 
relatives, his neigh- 
bors, his friends 
may be happy. Each 
one may rule selfish- 
ness out of his life, 
and the Christmas 
season is an appro- 
priate time for each 
to consider the 
progress which he 
has made along these lines. 

There is not a community, neighbor- 
hood, or home in America which might 
not be rendered happier by a more gen- 
erous infusion of the true Christian 
spirit. There are, to be sure, troubles 
beyond our power to remedy. But we 
can help to remove many of the most 
potent causes of unhappiness in the life 
about us by our own unselfishness and 
generosity. 





Walter E. Myer 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
CANADA IN WINTER, when sledding, skiing, and skating are enjoyed by large 
numbers of people—adults and youths alike 


U. &8.-Canadian Ties 


Despite Recent Friction, Solid Bonds of Defense and Trade 
Link Us to Our Northern Neighbors 


“ fANADA and the United States 

are two countries joined by geog- 
raphy and common sense, but some- 
times separated by lack of under- 
standing.” 

This definition was put forth long 
ago by someone who had closely fol- 
lowed U. S.-Canadian relations. Old 
though it is, the definition is timely 
today. In recent weeks a lack of 
understanding between the two neigh- 
boring nations has been apparent. 

The most recent friction stemmed 
from the investigation of a U. S. 
Senate subcommittee into communist 
spying within the United States. The 
subcommittee wanted to question Igor 
Gouzenko who, in 1945, revealed to 
Canadian authorities the existence of 
a communist spy ring in Canada. A 
former clerk in the Soviet embassy in 
Ottawa, the Canadian capital, Gou- 
zenko gave up his Russian citizenship 
and now makes his home in Canada. 

The Canadian government agreed to 
let U. S. officials talk with Gouzenko, 
but specified that it must lay down the 
rules under which testimony would be 
taken. Canada’s leaders felt that pub- 
lic testimony might reveal information 
harmful to their country’s security. 
Since Gouzenko lives in Ontario under 
the protection of Canadian police, 
Canada’s government said that it— 
and not the U. S. investigators—should 


decide what part of Gouzenko’s testi- 
mony should be made public. 

The U. S. subcommittee objected to 
these restrictions. However, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles told the subcom- 
mittee that the stand of the Canadian 
government was reasonable. Dulles 
said that the U. S., if the situation 
were reversed, would take the same 
attitude that Canada did. Therefore, 
he declined to press the matter fur- 
ther, and the U. S. subcommittee 
decided to accept Canada’s terms. 

Nonetheless, the approach taken by 
the U. S. subcommittee aroused resent- 
ment in Canada, and so did the release 
of a document by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell in the Harry Dexter 
White case. Though the document (a 
letter) referred to a source of informa- 
tion high in the Canadian government, 
it was given out to the public without 
our letting Canada know about it be- 
forehand. Canada looked upon the 
release of the letter as a breach of 
courtesy customarily shown by one 
country to another in such cases. 
Canada also resented certain state- 
ments made in connection with the 
White case, which—in the opinion of 
Canadian officials—reflected unfairly 
on Lester Pearson, their Minister of 
External Affairs. 

Referring to these incidents, G. V. 

(Concluded on page 6) 


The War Against 
Deadly Diseases 


Heart Trouble and Cancer Head 
the List of Major Enemies 
Yet To Be Defeated 


HERE is at least one congressional 

probe, launched in recent months, 
that has little connection with politics, 
communism, or military matters. In- 
stead it deals with mankind’s s.ruggle 
agains? disease. 

The committee making this study is 
headed by U. S. Representative 
Charles Wolverton of New Jersey. 
Mr. Wolverton’s group hopes to bring 
out facts which will help the federal 
government in its medical research 
work, and which will be valuable in 
numerous other ways. 

From information already gathered 
by this congressional body (the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce) and from other sources, 
we present a brief description of 
where our country now stands in its 
progress against the major diseases. 

On the whole, America has made 
great medical and surgical advances 
during the last half century. ~The 
average life expectancy (at birth) has 
risen from 47 years in 1900 to about 
68 in 1950. 

Despite this spectacular progress, 
there is still much to be done. While 
adding 21 years to the national life 
expectancy by practically wiping out 
certain afflictions and by taking tre- 
mendous strides against others, we 
have made only a start in fighting sev- 
eral major diseases. Two of these are 
cancer and heart trouble. 

In fact, these two killers have be- 
come increasingly important as causes 
of death among the American people, 
and they have done so for the follow- 
ing reason: Cancer and heart trouble 
are more common among older persons 
than among youths. 

In general, we have been most suc- 
cessful in conquering the diseases that 
once attacked and killed great numbers 
of young people. Therefore, larger 
and larger percentages of our popula- 
tion survive the early years and reach 
the advanced ages where cancer and 
heart disease are more likely to strike. 

Two thirds of the deaths occurring 
in this country during 1952 were 
caused’ by cancer, heart trouble, and 
ailments involving the blood vessels. 
Maladies of the heart and blood ves- 
sels—often lumped together under the 
name of cardiovascular diseases—ac- 
counted for 52 per cent of all the 
deaths, while cancer and related 
troubles came second with nearly 15 
per cent. 

Last year, cancer and the cardiovas- 
cular group (the latter includes cere- 
bral hemorrhages) killed 639 people 
out of every 100,000 in our total popu- 
lation. But during 1900, according to 
such ‘figures as are available, they de- 
stroyed only 328 per 100,000. In look- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THESE DISEASES still take a heavy toll of life in the U. S. 


Nation’s Health 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ing at such figures, we must remember 
that doctors 50 years ago weren’t so 
well equipped as they are now to deter- 
mine the real cause of each person’s 
death. Therefore, the 1900 statistics 
may not be so accurate as are those 
gathered in recent times. 

Nevertheless, it is generally agreed 
that the cancer and heart disease tolls 
have been rising rapidly. These af- 
flictions represent the dark side of 
our health picture. Turning to the 
brighter side, we find several illnesses 
whose toll has been drastically reduced 
during the last half century. 

For instance, in 1900, over 31 
people out of every 100,000 in our 
population died of typhoid fever or a 
similar disease known as paratyphoid. 
Also, out of every 100,000, at least 40 
died of diphtheria and over a dozen 
were killed by measles. But the fatal- 
ities from all these ailments together, 
last year, didn’t add up to 1 per 100,- 
000 Americans. We have almost suc- 
ceeded in eliminating these diseases 
as causes of death. 

Whooping cough and scarlet fever, 
as well as diphtheria and measles, 
were taking the lives of many chil- 
dren when the present century began. 
They, too, have been practically con- 
quered as fatal illnesses. Our vic- 
tories over such diseases have done 
much to increase the average span of 
life in America. 


Accidents 


Turning back to the outstanding 
present-day causes of death, we find 
accidents ranking next to cancer. 
Fatal mishaps were responsible for 
nearly 7 per cent of the deaths in this 
nation last year. Next—with about 4 
per cent—came birth injuries and 
certain afflictions which take the lives 
of infants. 

Among the fatal diseases affecting 
older children and adults, influenza 
and pneumonia (with their combined 
toll) rank next to cancer. However, 
they killed fewer than a sixth as many 
Americans per 100,000 last year as in 
1900. Their 1952 death toll of about 
47,000 people amounts to slightly 
over 3 per cent of all those who died 
in this country last year. 

Next come diabetes and tubercu- 
losis, each of which killed about 25,- 
000 of our people in 1952. Available 
figures show that the diabetes toll 
may have risen somewhat since the 
early part of this century. Tuber- 
culosis, on the other hand, killed 
only a twelfth as many Americans 





per 100,000 last year as it did in 1900. 
At the start of this century it was our 
top-ranking killer. Last year it took 
only one nirfth as many lives as did 
cancer, but doctors are working to cut 
the tuberculosis toll still further. 

Some of the illnesses which man- 
kind regards as major foes do not 
cause a very large number of deaths. 
Outstanding among these is polio, or 
infantile paralysis. Though greatly 
feared because of its sometimes per- 
manent crippling effects, polio in its 
serious forms occurs on a relatively 
small scale. Arthritis, while causing 
disability and intense suffering among 
vast numbers of older people, is not 
normally a fatal disease. Medical 
science is making tremendous efforts 
to find ways of curing or preventing 
such afflictions, even though they are 
not top-ranking killers. 


Real Progress 


Doctors, surgeons, and medical re- 
search workers can report real prog- 
ress against the dread illnesses that 
remain unconquered. Some of these 
diseases, it is hoped, will eventually 
be wiped out. 

Just last month it was announced 
that doctors working in the labora- 
tories of the University of California 
had for the first time succeeded in 
taking satisfactory microscope photo- 
graphs of the virus which causes 
polio. This achievement is expected 
to help medical scientists a great deal 
in their study of the disease. It will 
enable them to “see the enemy.” 

Meanwhile, a new polio vaccine has 
been developed to the point where 
doctors are ready to give it a large- 
scale test. Within the next several 
months, a million elementary school 
youngsters—living in about 200 
American cities—are to receive doses 
of this vaccine. Then, during the 
summer and autumn, records will be 
kept to determine whether the polio 
rate is substantially lower among 
these children than among those who 
are not vaccinated. 

Some qualified observers think this 
new medicine is the weapon that will 
bring us a final victory over infantile 
paralysis. Others have a wait-and-see 
attitude. 

The much-publicized gamma globu- 
lin is also being used—apparently 
with considerable effect—for building 
immunity against polio. Medical au- 
thorities can’t say how long it will 
take us to conquer infantile paralysis, 
but they do feel that very definite 
progress is being made. 

About the same can be said in re- 
gard to cancer. One doctor who was 
questioned by the Wolverton congres- 
sional committee spoke of the possi- 


bility that we may within 10 years 
find a substance that will overcome 
cancer in the same way that penicillin 
clears up numerous infections. In 
the search for such a drug, he said, 
more than 17,000 substances have 
already been tested. Certain other 
doctors, though, do not think we shall 
ever find a “wonder drug” which will 
be effective against all the different 
types of cancer that attack mankind. 

Two principal methods are now 
used in treating cancer. One is sur- 
gery. The other is radiation—from 
X-ray machines, radium, or radioac- 
tive substances from our nation’s 
atomic laboratories. 

A leading official of the American 
Cancer Society says medical science 
in this country is now curing about a 
fourth of all the cancers that develop. 
Another fourth could be cured, he re- 
ports, if they were discovered early 
enough. Detection, therefore, is one 
of the big problems. 

Some people simply won’t go to the 
doctor with their ailments until the 
trouble becomes extremely serious. 
If the illness then proves to be cancer, 
the doctor may find that it is too far 
advanced to cure. Even if a person 
is careful of his health and has regu- 
lar physical check-ups, cancer in the 
early stages may still go undiscovered. 

Doctors agree that one of our main 
unsolved problems in the fight against 
cancer is to find some sure-fire method 
of detecting this killer before it has 
secured too strong a grip on its vic- 
tim. 

Cancer remains a mystery in many 
respects. We know it is a wild and 
uncontrolled growth of body cells, 
which crowds and destroys normal 
tissue, but we don’t know exactly 
what causes it. Much research is 





being done in an effort to find out. 
For instance, doctors are trying to 
determine whether city traffic fumes 
and tobacco smoke are causes of lung 
cancer. 

Meanwhile, illnesses involving the 
heart and blood vessels form a sub- 
ject of intensive research. This is 
only natural, in view of the fact that 
these troubles are responsible for 
slightly over half of all the deaths 
that occur in this country. Since 
there are many types of these “cardio- 
vascular” diseases, the battle against 
them is waged on many fronts. 

Some of the most spectacular work 
is being done in the surgical field. 
Within recent years surgeons have 
learned to perform extremely difficult 
operations on the heart and the major 
arteries. Last year Dr. Charles Huf- 
nagel and his associates at George- 
town University Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., restored a woman’s health 
by inserting a permanent plastic 
valve into a large blood vessel (the 
aorta) leading from her heart. The 
plastic device now does the work 
which a nearby natural valve—dam- 
aged by rheumatic fever—fails to per- 
form. 

A radioactive medicine containing 
a type of iodine that gives off atomic 
rays is used for treating certain kinds 
of heart disease as well as cancer. It 
has been found that the thyroid gland, 
if too active, overloads the heart. 
Radioactive iodine can be so employed 
as to weaken this gland and thus re- 
lieve the heart of strain. 


Research Expenditures 


Are we, as a nation, now spending 
enough on medical research in an ef- 
fort to conquer heart disease, cancer, 
and other destroyers? Congressman 
Wolverton, whose committee has been 
investigating health progress, says 
we are not. The total expenditure on 
medical research in this country, he 
says, amounts to about 181 million 
dollars annually. This is less than our 
people spend on chewing gum, greet- 
ing cards, or tombstones and monu- 
ments. It is tiny in comparison with 
our 30-billion-dollar annual cost of 
illness. 

But, despite the limited amount of 
money at their disposal, medical re- 
search workers have accomplished 
modern miracles in their fight against 
disease. We can feel fairly certain 
that, because of their careful studies, 
the average span of life will continue 
to lengthen. Few qualified authori- 
ties, however, are at present willing 
to predict how rapid the progress will 
be from this point on. 
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AN OPERATION gets under way in a modern, spotlessly clean hospital 
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I am one of the almost 500 German 
boys and girls who, through the generos- 
ity of the American government, have 
been given the chance to spend this year 
in the United States. I recently read 
the views of a reader who suggests that 
West Germany should be regarded by 
the United States as the leading country 
of Europe. These views trouble me. 

I am happy, of course, that we are 
now on the way toward becoming a true 
democracy. But why must there always 
be a “leading” nation? This belief has 
caused too much trouble in the past. It 
is impossible to form a United States 
of Europe if one nation tries to lead or 
to be greater than all the others. 

Besides, it is hard enough for France 
to accept close ties with Germany as it 
is, without alarming that country with 
the idea that Germany may become the 
leader of the continent. France sees her 
World War II enemy growing stronger 
all the time. Let us not hurt her national 
pride by calling my country the leading 
nation of Europe. The future of the con- 
tinent depends upon the close cooperation 
between France and Germany. They 
must work together in humility and good 
will. PETRA SIBYLLE HERMS, 

Wilmette, Illinois 


* 


In my opinion, juvenile delinquency is 
not always the fault of the parents or the 
community—where the blame seems to 
be put most of the time. I feel that we 
teen-agers ought to take part of the re- 
sponsibility for this problem, too. I think 
that if we accept part of the blame, and 
make an all-out effort to fight crime, the 
battle against delinquency can be won. 

FLORENCE HARTLEY, 
Midland, Michigan 


* 


I feel that the surroundings in which 
children grow up are chiefly to blame 
for juvenile delinquency. Young peo- 
ple are probably influenced more by the 
actions of their companions than by the 
example of their parents. Even though 
a youth may come from a good home 
with model parents, he may go astray 
if he mixes with other young people 
who have criminal tendencies. 

BARBARA HUNTER, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

















We agree that some fellows get “trick 
knees” from football, but we believe there 
are important values in playing the game. 
It gives one a chance to meet fellows from 
other schools. It gives the players reason 
to want to keep their grades up. We also 
feel that it has helped us to learn to 
work together and to appreciate team- 
work. VarsITy TEAM, 

Jetmore, Kansas 


* 


There is no denying that football is a 
wonderful sport. It supplies good exer- 
cise and develops team cooperation. How- 
ever, consider all the facts against this 
sport: the great possibility of being in- 
jured, the long hours required for prac- 
tice, the effect on school marks, and the 
intense mental strain. Then judge the 
value of the sport. The schools should 
modify the game in some way, since it 
is they who place such emphasis on it. 

KEN COBURN, 
Malden, Mass. 


(Editor’s note: About 80 per cent of 
those who wrote us felt that football’s 
values outweigh its shortcomings.) 




















The Differing Customs 





DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHN N 


Christmas Holidays 


sien the Christmas season here at 
home and around the world. We'll 
be celebrating by going to special 
church services, by exchanging gifts 
around the lighted tree, and by turkey 
dinners with all the trimmings. In 
this joyous time, it may be interesting 
to note the Christmas customs in some 
other lands—and a few of the customs 
that we have adopted. 

Brazil celebrates much as we do. 
Children hang up stockings or put out 
their shoes to be filled with gifts on 
Christmas Eve. Santa is known as 
Papa Noel. 

‘The Netherlands (Holland) gave us 
St. Nicholas who, in time, came to be 
called Santa Claus by American chil- 
dren. St. Nicholas Day in the Nether- 
lands falls on December 6. On the 
night before, Dutch children line up 
their shoes in front of the fireplace. 
St. Nicholas, clad in red robes, gallops 
through the air on his white horse and 
drops presents down chimneys. Dutch 
settlers brought the St. Nicholas 
legend to America, and it gradually 
was combined with the December 25 
celebration. 

England, by tradition, favors plum 
pudding for Christmas dessert—a cus- 
tom that many Americans also follow. 
England also popularized the mistletoe 
and holly as decorations. 

Germany brought the Christmas 
tree into general use. Even today, we 
get many of the colored balls, spheres, 
and other decorations for our trees 
from Germany. We often sing the 
German Tannenbaum (fir tree) song 
—beginning, in English, with the 
words “Oh Christmas tree.” 

France and Italy strongly emphasize 
the religious side of Christmas. Not 
only are there church services in these 
two lands, but decorations in the 
homes are usually of a religious na- 
ture. Chief among the decorations is 
a creche, a cradle with the figure of the 
Christ child. About the cradle are 
figures of Joseph and Mary, the wise 
men with their gifts, and the cattle. 

Australia has its summer at Christ- 
mas time. While the Pacific Ocean 
country follows many customs similar 
to ours, it adapts them somewhat to 
the climate. Rather than eat a big 
dinner at home, for example, an Aus- 
tralian family may go to the beach and 
have a big picnic. 


Denmark pays most attention to 
Christmas Eve. The children join 
hands and dance around their Christ- 
mas tree, and then presents are handed 
out. After this festivity, there is a 
big dinner—usually with roast goose 
or duck. For dessert, there is custard 
pudding in which one almond has been 
placed. The person who gets the 
almond receives an extra gift. 

Sweden, Finland, and Norway are 
fond of a special, rich white fish for 
one course of a Christmas meal. The 
fish (called lutfisk) is codfish prepared 
in a special way. Rice pudding is 
served for dessert. Dozens of cookies 
in different shapes also are Scandina- 
vian Christmas specialties. 

Switzerland, as do most European 
countries and the United States, goes 
in for Christmas carols. The Swiss 
custom, however, is somewhat different 
from that in other lands. Tinkling of 
cowbells and yodeling are mixed with 
the regular singing. Young people 
trudge through snow-covered village 
streets sounding the cowbells before 
going to midnight church services. 
On Christmas Day, they are off to the 
mountains for skiing. Christmas tra- 
ditionally ushers in the winter sports 
season. 

In tiny Albania, pancakes are a 
special Christmas Eve treat in normal 
times. The country now is under 
communist control, though, and it is 
doubtful that there will be much cele- 
bration of the holiday. Similar doubts 
may be expressed about observances 
in other Red lands. 

In addition to Christmas celebra- 
tions at this time of year, there is also 
the great Jewish festival of Hanukkah 
—Feast of Dedication. In 164 B. C., 
the Jews of Palestine defeated Antio- 
chus, who had tried to abolish their 
religion and force Greek worship upon 
the Jewish people. With the defeat 
of Antiochus, the Jews were able to 
restore the sacred light in their Tem- 
ple and resume their worship. 

The anniversary of that victory for 
religious freedom has been observed 
ever since. Hanukkah was observed 
this year from December 1 to 9, with 
services in synagogues and in Jewish 
homes. Because the festival is a 
symbol of happiness and joy, gifts are 
exchanged among members of fam- 
ilies. 


Your Vocabulary 





In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. The newspaper inadvertently (in’- 
id-vir’tént-li) connected him with that 
group. (a) somehow (b) unintention- 
ally (c) purposely (d) viciously. 


2. The official should be blamed be- 
cause he was improvident (im-prov’i- 
dént). (a) criminally inclined (b) im- 
polite (c) thriftless (d) sneaky. 


3. She was an obtuse (db-tiis’) per- 
son. (a) dull (b) shrewd (c) unin- 
formed (d) well-informed. 


4. To say certain rights are inalien- 
able (in-al’yén-i-bl) means they are 
rights that (a) do not belong to aliens - 
(b) are above all other rights (c) can’t 
be rightfully taken away (d) belong 
to new citizens. 


5. The President said he couldn’t 
countenance (koun’té-nins) any such 
plan. (a) refuse to support (b) re- 
member (c) forget (d) favor. 


6. He was scorned because of the 
impotence (im’pé-téns) of his follow- 
ing. (a) weakness (b) viciousness (c) 
stupidity (d) crimes. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given here. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell out the name of a 
river that marks a part of our northern 
frontier. 


1. Canada’s foreign minister (last 
name). 


2. The Wright brothers made aviation 





history at 50 years 
ago. 
3. _______§___, for making paper, is 


an important Canadian product. 


= ailments are a major 
cause of death in the U. S. 


5. Capital of Canada. 


6. Canada’s 
has important oil stocks. 





province 


7. Last name of a Russian, now living 
in Canada, who has recently made head- 
lines in connection with U. S. investiga- 
tions into communist activities. 


8. He was the first to fly solo, non-stop 
over the Atlantic Ocean from the U. S. 
to Europe. 


9. A disease that still takes a heavy 
toll of lives each year. 


_10. Canada’s big French-speaking prov- 
ince is ; 


1}213)/4|5);6)7/8/9 10 





Last Week 


Across: Allied unity. VERTICAL: 1. 
Germany; 2. Laniel; 3. Dulles; 4. Iran; 
5. Roosevelt; 6. Potsdam; 7. Churchill; 
8. Malenkov; 9. Stalin; 10. Atlantic; 11. 
Yalta. 
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The Story of the Week 





WIDE WORLD 


NEW PRESIDENT of the Philippines, Ramon Magsaysay with his family— 
daughter, Teresita (left), and Mrs. Magsaysay 


Happy Holidays 


This is the last issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER to appear 
before the Christmas holidays. The 
next issue of the paper will be dated 
January 4, 1954. We wish our readers 
A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 


Newspaper Readers 


In a nation-wide poll made some 
time ago, 4 out of every 10 Americans 
questioned did not know that Georgi 
Malenkov is the ruler of Russia. 
Nearly 8 out of 10 Americans did not 
know that the term NATO stands for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion defense system. 

These conclusions were recently 
published by the International Press 
Institute (IPI)—a group made up of 
news editors from 32 countries this 
side of the Iron Curtain. Supported 
by the Rockefeller and the Ford 
Foundations, IPI tries to encourage 
the free flow of news throughout the 
globe. 

The IPI made a survey of our news- 
paper reading habits in an effort to 
find out how effectively American 
papers are keeping us abreast of global 
happenings. The group concluded that 
either U. S. newspapers are falling 
down on the job, or Americans simply 
aren’t interested in world news. What 
is your opinion on this subject? 


Foundation of Democracy 


The nation’s Bill of Rights—the first 
10 amendments to our Constitution— 
was adopted 162 years ago tomorrow. 
This document, which took effect on 
December 15, 1791, is of great im- 
portance to us because it spells out 
liberties for Americans enjoyed by 
few people elsewhere on the globe. 

The Bill of Rights forms the very 
foundation of our democracy, 
protects the individual from possible 
abuse by any would-be government 
tyrants. 

The First Amendment prohibits the 
federal government from interfering 
with our freedom of religion, speech, 
press, or assembly. These are liber- 
ties which man has struggled for cen- 
turies to win and preserve. 

The Fourth Amendment prohibits 


and 


agents of the federal government from 
entering and searching anyone’s home 
unless a court issues a warrant per- 
mitting such a search. 

The Fifth Amendment grants cer- 
tain legal rights to persons accused of 
a crime. Among these is the pro- 
vision that no one, when appearing in 
court or before another body, shall 
be forced to testify against himself— 
tell things that might incriminate or 
convict him of a crime. 

Other sections of the Bill of Rights 
deal with fair court procedures and 
various other rules to safeguard indi- 
vidual liberties. 

None of these rights, of course, is 
unlimited. Despite guarantees of free 
speech and free press, people can be 
jailed for advocating the forcible 
overthrow of our government. “The 
individual cannot be allowed to abuse 
his freedoms by committing acts that 
are harmful to others in our society,” 
a prominent judge commented when 
discussing our liberties. We recognize 
the need for some limitations on free- 
doms to check dangerous abuse. 

Some Americans believe guarantees 
contained in the Fifth Amendment are 
now being abused by certain indi- 
viduals. A number of persons charged 
with disloyalty have refused to tell 
about their activities on grounds that 
they might incriminate themselves. 
The Fifth Amendment gives them the 
right to remain silent when asked if 
they are guilty of such crimes. In 
later issues, we shall discuss this con- 
troversial matter, including argu- 
ments for and against proposed laws 
on the subject. 


Cars of Tomorrow 


Cars of the future are making a 
big hit with crowds at exhibitions and 
auto show rooms. Many of these cars 
are display and test models, and are 
not for sale. One special model—the 
Chevrolet Corvette—will be sold in 
limited numbers to find out if its de- 
sign has appeal. The other test autos 
show the public features that may 
be put into cars soon—if enough 
people want them. 

All experimental cars are sleek and 
streamlined, and they contain a num- 
ber of surprises. Among the unusual 
features is one found in a convertible. 


It has an automatic top which closes 
when a drop of rain falls on the front 
seat. As quickly as the moisture 
strikes a pad there, electric motors 
push up the top. 

A General Motors model has a low 
roof which gets out of the way when 
a person enters the car. Just open the 
door and an electric motor pulls back 
the roof. Close the door and—presto 
—the roof snaps into place. 

To make tire-changing easier, sev- 
eral models have built-in jacks. All 
a motorist must do to raise his car is 
push a button next to the wheel with 
a flat tire. Down comes the jack and 
raises the wheel off the ground. 

Ford’s X-100, like some cars already 
on the market, has motors which move 
seats forward, backward, up, and 
down. The X-100 also has electric 
heating pads to warm seats on chilly 
days, an electric shaver, and a radio- 
telephone. 


Eisenhower vs. McCarthy 


The nation is carefully weighing the 
conflicting views of certain Republican 
leaders on (1) communists in govern- 
ment service, and (2) our dealings 
with our allies. 

Wisconsin’s GOP Senator Joseph 
McCarthy criticizes the Eisenhower 
administration for the way it is han- 
dling these issues. He and his backers 
argue: 

“On the home front, the GOP ad- 
ministration has been more effective 
than the Democrats were in getting 
rid of communists employed in gov- 
ernment service. However, the Presi- 
dent should take bold steps to fire addi- 
tional federal employes whose loyalty 
is in doubt. He is keeping in office 
certain men who are known to have 
been actively associated with com- 
munists. 

“Even though the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is permitting fewer dis- 
loyalty suspects to hold their jobs in 
government than the Democrats did, 
the country will not be safe until 
every one of these federal employes is 
fired. 

“In foreign affairs, we have been 
too soft in our dealings with our allies. 
Some of them are selling important 
goods to our enemy—Red China. 
This should be stopped even if we 
have to use threats to bring these 
countries in line. We should tell our 
allies that if they don’t stop strength- 
ening communist China by selling 
goods to that land, we will cut off all 


our assistance programs immediately. 

“Eisenhower’s administration, like 
Truman’s, claims that our allies are 
selling only non-military goods to Red 
China. The fact is, of course, that 
when an outsider sells the Chinese 
communists any products they need, 
this action is helping to strengthen 
them in one way or another.” 

President Eisenhower and his sup- 
porters answer these criticisms as fol- 
lows: 

“Everything possible is being done 
to rid the government of communists. 
Hundreds of former federal employes 
have been dismissed because it was 
shown that they were disloyal. Some 
other persons are now under investi- 
gation, but they should not be ousted 
from their jobs unless we have real 
evidence that they cannot be trusted. 

“In dealing with our allies, we 
cannot treat them as satellites without 
losing their support. In this day of 
atomic warfare, we simply can’t afford 
to lose friends who are providing us 
with vital global bases and cooperat- 
ing in other ways. Our allies are 
selling only non-military goods to Red 
China, and they gain as much by this 
trade as the Chinese do. 

“Tn the first half of this year, Brit- 
ain and France sold about 18 million 
dollars’ worth of non-military items, 
such as paper and fertilizer, to com- 
munist China. In return, they bought 
large quantities of materials from the 
Reds, including such an important 
military item as tungsten. 

“We may not like it because some 
of our allies feel it essential to trade 
with Red China, and they may not 
like it because we have felt it neces- 
sary to withhold atomic secrets from 
them. [Each allied nation has to 
decide what it thinks is best, and not 
try to bully the others into accepting 
all its ideas.” 


Top Canadian Leaders 


Two leaders who guide Canada’s 
relations with the United States (see 
page 1 story) are: 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent. 
Head of his country’s government 
since 1948. A lawyer and successful 
businessman before entering public 
life. Won top honors for achieve- 
ments in field of law. 

During World War II, was asked to 
give up law practice to serve nation. 
Held a number of important public 
jobs under the late Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King. After war, St. 
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Laurent directed Canada’s foreign 
affairs until becoming Prime Minister 
in 1948. 

Speaks both French and English— 
two languages widely used in Canada. 
Born 71 years ago in French-speaking 
province of Quebec, which accounts 
for his knowledge of that tongue. 

Secretary of State for External 
Affairs Lester Pearson. Started 
career as history professor. Was 
particularly interested in history of 
inter-American relations and of Far 
East. At 31, quit teaching post at 
University of Toronto to join Canada’s 
diplomatic service. Rapidly climbed 
the ladder of success in this field. 





UN, H@E 
CANADIAN Foreign Minister Lester 
Pearson (left), and Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent 


Named ambassador to U. S. in 1944. 

Two years later, became Under Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs. 
In 1948, was put in charge of his na- 
tion’s foreign relations. For one year 
ending last September, served as 
United Nations General Assembly 
head. Now 56 years old. 


In Latin America 


Central America has organized a 
special group to wage war on insects 
and animal diseases that have plagued 
areas between the Rio Grande and 
Panama for many years. Leaders of 
this region are now collecting money 
to set up a research station and to 
organize teams of experts to fight 
pests and diseases. The United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion is giving Central American coun- 
tries a hand by providing them with 


technicians, chemicals, and medicines. 

Brazil is making ambitious plans 
for « new merchant marine fleet of its 
own. At present, many of the prod- 
ucts that the big South American 
country sells abroad are carried in 
foreign vessels. Brazil hopes to raise 
over $30 million to buy new freight 
and passenger ships. She is asking 
the United States and other nations 
to help finance the project. 

Bolivia’s President Victor Paz 
Estenssoro is preparing for a big 
celebration to mark the opening of a 
new railroad link between his coun- 
try and Brazil this month. He asked 
Brazil’s President Getulio Vargas to 
attend the festivities. The railway 
connects the Brazilian city of Corumba 
with Santa Cruz of Bolivia. Santa 
Cruz is an inland port city on the 
mighty Amazon River. 


French President 


France is getting ready to choose 
a new President next Thursday, De- 
cember 17, for a seven-year term of 
office. There has been no nation-wide 
election campaign for that office. The 
average French voter will not cast 
ballots for presidential candidates. 
The land’s executive will be chosen by 
its two houses of parliament—the Na- 
tional Assembly and the Council of 
the Republic—combined. 

Competition among political leaders 
for the post as President is keen, for 
the office carries a great deal of pres- 
tige with it. Actually, the executive 
has very few governing powers. The 
premier, who is responsible to popu- 
larly elected legislators, is the real 
political head of the nation. 

The President acts as ceremonial 
leader of the country. He greets 
prominent foreign visitors, attends 
special state functions, and performs 
other similar duties. He also appoints 
the premier, though he must choose 
a men who can win the support of a 
majority in parliament. The new 
President, after he is chosen, will take 
office next January 6, when the term 
of President Vincent Auriol expires. 





THE LIGHTER SIDE 





The important man was about ready 
for his speech when a news photographer 
began jockeying for a vantage point, to 
get an action shot. The chairman, fear- 
ing the speaker would be annoyed, called 
to the photographer: : , 

“Don’t take his picture while he’s 
speaking. Shoot him before he starts.’ 


* 


A naval officer shouted over the speak- 
ing tube to the engine room of a battle- 
ship, “Is there a blithering idiot at the 
end of this tube?” 


“Not at this end, sir,” came the reply. , 


* 


Linda: “He’s so romantic! When he 
speaks to me he always calls me ‘Fair 


Lady.’” ; 
Lae “Force of habit, my dear. He’s a 


bus driver.” 
* 


Reporter: The big black bear at the 
zoo just had babies. They want us to do 


feature on it.” 
" Editor: “Well, tell them we’ll send 


over our cub reporter.” 
* 


Impatient diner: “Are you the girl 
who took my order?” 

Waitress: “Yes, sir.” 

Diner: “I can’t believe it—you don’t 
look a day older.” 


Insurance man: “Did you ever meet 
with an accident?” 

Farmer: “Well, no. A mule kicked in 
two of my ribs once, and a rattlesnake 
bit me on the leg a couple years ago, and 
a steer knocked me over the fence into 
a of rocks.” 

nsurance man: “Great Scott! Don’t 
you consider those accidents?” 

Farmer: “Oh no, sir. They did it on 
purpose.” 
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KING IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“May I suggest the lamb stew? That’s 
all we have left.” 








| YEAR'S BIG EVENTS | 





Summarized below are some of the 
main history-making events of the 
year that is now drawing to a close. 


New President. Dwight Eisenhower 
became President of the United 
States on January 20—the first Re- 
publican Chief Executive in 20 years. 
Republicans also assumed control in 
both houses of Congress. 

Earl Warren took office as Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States just in time 
to preside at the October opening of 
the present Supreme Court term. He 
succeeded the late Fred Vinson. 

Communist activities. Accusations 
about communist activities within our 
government have been making head- 
lines for many years, and last month 
they stirred up one of the most violent 
and dramatic political disputes that 
this nation has ever known. U.S. 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., charged that former President 
Truman had, in 1946, appointed Harry 
Dexter White to high office despite the 
fact that White was reliably reported 
to be a spy for Russia. Truman 
claimed to have let the appointment 
take effect so as not to warn White 
and his friends that they were under 
suspicion and observation. 

Brownell, Truman, FBI chief J. 
Edgar Hoover, Senator Joseph Mce- 
Carthy, and President Eisenhower 
were among those who made important 
statements in connection with this 
case. 

Canada held an election in August. 
The Liberal Party, headed by Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent, won its 
fifth victory in a row. 

Elizabeth Il, who is now making a 
world tour, was on June 2 crowned 
Queen of Great Britain and head of 
the British Commonwealth. The 
colorful and historic coronation cere- 
mony attracted world-wide attention. 

In western Europe, efforts are still 
being made to organize a strong de- 
fense against the threat of Soviet 
aggression. Foremost among the ob- 
stacles that hamper this project is 
French instability. During the early 
summer, France went for over a month 
without a Premier. At the end of 
June, Joseph Laniel was named to 
head the government. Then, because 
Laniel’s economy measures affected 
numerous government workers, the 
nation became paralyzed by a wave 
of strikes. 

France is tiring of her long Asiatic 
war against Indochinese communist 
rebels, and her people have seized 
eagerly the recent news that commu- 
nist leaders may be willing to arrange 
some sort of truce. Meanwhile, many 
French people are disturbed by 
present proposals to rearm Germany— 
their nation’s old rival. 

Western Germany is developing into 
a strong ally of the United States in 
the struggle against threatened Soviet 
aggression. Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, a good friend of America, 
won a sweeping victory in West Ger- 
many’s national election last Septem- 
ber. 

Trieste. This tiny territory is a 
bone of contention between Italy and 
Yugoslavia. When the U.S. and 


Britain announced last October that 
they would in the near future with- 
draw their protecting troops and turn 
a portion of Trieste over to Italy, 
Yugoslavs rioted and protested. The 
seriousness of this situation lies in 
the fact that we count on both Italy 
and Yugoslavia for support in the 
anti-Soviet struggle, and can hardly 
afford to have them at swords’ points 
with each other. 

Russia. The death of Soviet dicta- 
tor Joseph Stalin, announced early in 
March, touched off a series of changes 
within the Russian government. 
Georgi Malenkov took over as 
Premier, with Vyacheslav Molotov and 
Lavrenti Beria as his top deputies. 
In July, Moscow announced that Beria 
was under arrest. 

Statements made in August, both 
from Washington and from Moscow, 
indicate that the Soviet Union defi- 
nitely knows how to make hydrogen 
bombs. 

Satellite countries. This year there 
has been much unrest in the eastern 
European countries under Soviet rule. 
In East Germany, during the latter 
half of June, thousands of desperate 
people rose in open defiance of their 
communist masters. The revolt was 
put down only when Russian tanks 
appeared on the scene. Rioting also 
occurred in Czechoslovakia. 

Korea. An uneasy truce between 
communist and anti-communist forces 
was established late in July. Final 
peace terms remain to be worked out. 
The principal news from Korea in 
recent months has involved the ex- 
changing of war prisoners. As was 
expected, large numbers of Chinese 
and North Korean prisoners refuse 
to go home, while comparatively few of 
our men are unwilling to do so. 

Middle East. In August, Major Gen- 
eral Fazlollah Zahedi seized control of 
the Iranian government. Former Pre- 
mier Mohammed Mossadegh was ar- 
rested and later put on trial for trea- 
son. Zahedi’s government, by Decem- 
ber, had renewed diplomatic relations 
with England and was expected to 
make a new oil deal with the British. 

Israel’s long-standing quarrel with 
her Arab neighbors flared up again 
this fall—over border raids and also 
in connection with irrigation rights 
along the Jordan River. 

Philippines. Ramon Magsaysay, 
friend of the United States, won a 
landslide victory in the presidential 
election held November 10. He de- 
feated President Elpidio Quirino. 

Bermuda. December 4, on the island 
of Bermuda, President Eisenhower 
met British Prime Minister Churchill 
and French Premier Laniel to discuss 
major world problems, particularly 
those involving relationships between 
Russia and the free world. 

Science and exploration. Two 
climbers from a British expedition 
reached the peak of Mount Everest— 
world’s highest mountain—on May 29. 
Majestic Everest had never before 
been scaled. 

A U.S. military research plane was 
flown more than twice the speed of 
sound on November 20. It went 1,327 
miles per hour. 
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U.S.-Canada 


(Concluded from page 1) . 


Ferguson, editor of the Montreal Star, 
recently wrote in a dispatch to a U. S. 
newspaper: “Official opinion in Ot- 
tawa is worried and a little resentful. 
Public sentiment is more openly and 
violently anti-American than at any 
time this correspondent can remem- 
ber.” 

How serious is the friction between 
the U. S. and Canada? Is the long 
tradition of friendship between the 
two countries endangered? What can 
be done to smooth over recent dis- 
agreements? 

To answer these questions requires 
an understanding of the various rela- 
tionships between Canada and the 
United States. Only when we know 


pletely independent, Canada is linked 
with Britain as a member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

Two thirds of Canada’s people live 
less than 200 miles from the border 
of the United States. A common 
language encourages mingling between 
the two peoples, except in eastern 
Canada where the French settled in 
early days and where the French 
language is widely spoken. Else- 
where, though, English is the accepted 
tongue. Even in eastern Canada, many 
speak English as well as French. 

Trade. Canada and we are each 
other’s best customers. About 70 per 
cent of all that Canada buys abroad 
comes from us. Her major purchases 
from the U. S, include machinery, 
coal, iron and steel, oil, cotton, food- 
stuffs, and chemicals. 

More than half of the goods that 
Canada sells to other lands comes to 
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ernment retaliate by making it more 
difficult for us to buy newsprint, nickel, 
aluminum, and other materials that 
we get mainly from Canada. Others 
have urged that Canada cultivate 
closer trade ties with Britain, and 
loosen her U. S. ties. So far, though, 
the Canadian government has not 
taken drastic steps. 

Canadians were pleased by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s remarks on his 
recent visit to Canada. He stressed 
the need of expanding trade. At 
about the same time, it was an- 
nounced that Canada and the United 
States have set up a joint economic 
committee—consisting of four cabi- 
net members from each country—to 
promote better trade relations. This 
step, it is hoped, will result in re- 
solving trade differences. 

Defense. The advent of the air age 
has put the Soviet Union only a few 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES share a common frontier about 4,000 miles in length 


what ties exist between the two na- 
tions can we judge the significance of 
recent disagreements. 

Geography. Together the two 
neighboring countries occupy more 
than 70 per cent of the North Ameri- 
can continent. Continental United 
States is smaller than its northern 
neighbor, but our 48 states and Alaska 
combined have almost the same area as 
Canada. 

The borders of the two nations join 
for some 4,000 miles. The entire 
boundary is undefended. Stretching 
from east to west, Canada’s natural 
regions are much like ours. Each 
nation has Atlantic and Pacific coast- 
lines, an industrial region around the 
Great Lakes, and a western wheat- 
growing area. In addition, the Rocky 
Mountains cover large areas of both 
these lands. 

People. Though the U. S. has 160 
million people as compared to Canada’s 
population of slightly less than 15 mil- 
lion, citizens of the two nations have 
much in common. People from the 
British Isles played a big part in 
settling both countries, but today each 
nation has a population with many 
different national backgrounds. 

Like the U. S., Canada is democratic, 
and her form of government is similar 
to that of Britain. Although com- 


the United States. Our big pur- 
chases include paper, wood, nickel, cop- 
per, zinc, and certain grains. 

We sell more to Canada than she 
does to us, but Canada more than 
makes up the difference with her sales 
to other countries. Therefore, she 
enjoys what is known as a favorable 
balance of trade—that is, she sells 
more to other lands than she buys from 
them. 

Despite this situation, trade has 
caused some friction in recent months 
between Canada and us. Because 
Canada has comparatively few people, 
she is much more dependent on foreign 
trade than is our country with its large 
home market. Thus, Canada is quickly 
hurt by trade restrictions imposed by 
other lands. 

Some months ago our government, 
at the urging of milk and cheese pro- 
ducers whose business was harmed by 
competition from abroad, restricted 
imports of dairy products from Canada 
and other countries. Canadian farm- 
ers were especially hard hit by the 
action. Producers of cheddar cheese, 
for example, found their U. S. market 
cut more than 50 per cent. 

Canada has protested our trade re- 
strictions. She fears that curbs will 
be placed on other products. Some 
Canadians have urged that their gov- 


hours by air from Canada’s north- 
ern frontier. Thus, Canada and the 
U. S. are cooperating closely on de- 
fense. In the far north we are 
working together to establish a 
radar network to detect planes com- 
ing “over the top of the world.” 
A radio system is being set up to 
flash a warning to U. S. and Cana- 
dian defense forces in case of an 
approaching enemy attack. Canada 
is expanding her armed forces, and 
her military men are working with 
ours to standardize equipment. 

In defense industries and_ in 
atomic-energy planning, there is 
close cooperation, too. In _ building 
jet fighters, the U. S. uses raw ma- 
terials from Canada, while in her 
own airplane plants, Canada uses fin- 
ished parts from the United States. 
Canada supplies uranium compounds, 
and the U. S. refines them for atomic 
energy programs. 

Canada is not only a partner of the 
U. S. in defending the North Ameri- 
can continent, but is also a partner in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. If Canada should be attacked, 
we would go to her aid as she would 
come to ours if we were attacked. 

The many close ties between the 
United States and Canada make it 
quite plain that the prosperity and 







security of the two countries are 
tightly interwoven. Against such a 
background of common interests, the 
differences that have arisen of late do 
not loom so large. The fact is that 
on the great majority of issues, U. S. 
citizens and Canadians see eye to eye. 
The points of disagreement are—in 
the over-all picture—very small, 

Nonetheless, minor disagreements 
can be dangerous when the security of 
the North American continent is at 
stake. Consequently, the citizens of 
each country must try to show under- 
standing of the other. 

Some Americans feel that many 
Canadians do not fully understand the 
way our political parties operate. In 
our country the two major parties are 
now much more evenly balanced than 
are the two principal parties in 
Canada. The more intense rivalry in 
the United States leads to rough-and- 
tumble political debate. In Canada, 
political rivalry has been more re- 
strained for quite some time now. 

“If Canadians understood these 
facts,” said one American, “they 
would take some of our actions less 
seriously, and not be so upset as they 
appear to be at times.” 

On the other hand, many Canadians 
have long complained that most people 
in the U. S. are woefully ignorant 
about Canada. One Canadian, who 
had talked with a number of U. S. 
tourists to his country, observed: 
“Many Canadians can name the 48 
states and tell something about each. 
How many U. S. citizens, though, can 
name the 10 provinces of Canada?” 


Increased Knowledge 


These statements indicate that in- 
creased knowledge of the other will 
lead to better understanding on each 
side of the border. It is a fact that 
both Americans and Canadians know 
too little about each other. For ex- 
ample, many Americans do not real- 
ize that Canada is no longer the quiet, 
minor nation that she used to be. 
Tremendous industrial progress and 
the discovery of vast mineral wealth 
in the past dozen years have helped 
transform Canada into a world power, 

Today our northern neighbor pro- 
duces more platinum, nickel, and 
asbestos than any other country, and 
she may be first in uranium, the 
atomic-energy fuel. She has huge de- 
posits of lead, zinc, and newly dis- 
covered iron ore. She is the world’s 
largest producer of newsprint. 

In Ontario, where more than 2,100 
new factories have sprung up since 
World War II, everything from shoes 
to radar equipment is turned out. The 
great oil supplies found a few years 
ago in Alberta will soon supply all of 
Canada’s petroleum needs. Canada is 
in the midst of a roaring “boom” 
period. 

Already the standard of living in 
that country is second only to that of 
the United States among the world’s 
large nations. No one can predict how 
high it may rise. 

As time goes on, it seems certain 
that Canada will play a role of ever- 
increasing importance in world af- 
fairs. To thoughtful citizens of both 
countries, it is inconceivable that the 
differences which crop up from time 
to time can seriously threaten the 
partnership between the two great na- 
tions. Most citizens in the two coun- 


tries agree that it is in the best in- 
terests of both lands to strengthen 
our partnership, for neither country 
could be as prosperous or secure as it 
is now without the help of the other. 
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IFTY years ago this month, in De- 
cember 1903, Wilbur and Orville 

Wright made the world’s first success- 
ful airplane flight at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina. Their tiny craft went 
only 120 feet, and the flight lasted a 
mere 12 seconds. 

Aviation’s first 50 years have been 
packed with one spectacular achieve- 
ment after another. One of the first 
was in September 1911, when Cal- 
braith P. Rodgers began the first 
transcontinental flight from New York 
to California. On the 49th day after 
he left the east coast, he reached Los 
Angeles. 

Russian-born Igor Sikorsky was the 
first to fly an airplane with more than 
one engine. In 1911 Sikorsky built 
what was then the world’s biggest 
plane—a craft with four motors which 
flew along at 60 miles an hour. 

Great strides were made by avia- 
tion in World War I. When that con- 
flict began, the best planes could go 
only 90 miles an hour and carry two 
passengers. But by 1917, military 
planes could go 175 miles per hour. 

Charles A. Lindbergh made one of 
the world’s most famous flights in 
1927—tthe first non-stop solo trip 
across the Atlantic. In his small 
single-engine plane The Spirit of St. 
Louis he flew in 33 hours and 39 
minutes from New York to Paris. 

In 1983 Wiley Post took his plane 
the Winnie Mae around the world in 
a little more than seven days. Post 
was the first to circle the globe alone. 

World War II saw aviation achieve 
some of its greatest feats. Many 
times during that conflict a thousand 
planes were sent on a single air raid. 
Cargo planes winged across oceans to 
distant fronts in a matter of a few 
hours. It became an everyday occur- 
rence for passengers and freight to 
travel over the oceans. 

Since the war scientific progress in 
aviation has pushed steadily forward. 
The jet plane has come into being and 
since 1945 man has learned to fly 
faster than the speed of sound. Only 
last month a Douglas Skyrocket was 
flown 1327 miles an hour, twice the 
speed of sound. 

Aviation’s next 50 years promise to 
be as exciting as its first 50. Work 
on future atomic power planes is pro- 
gressing and there is the promise of 
space travel. 

Moreover, it is not expected to be 
long before blind flying and landing 
are perfected. 





FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS in the air. 
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CANADA’S FORESTS yield logs for pulp, needed in paper manufacture 


Canada’s Way of Life 


Eskimos of Far North, French-Speaking People of Quebec, 


and English-Speaking Group Present Contrasts 


LTHOUGH Canada (see page 1 
article) is much like the United 
States in numerous respects, there are 
also some differences between the two 
countries. The differences are largely 
the result of geographic position, for 
Canada reaches far, far into the north, 
and much of it is icy wasteland. 

Much of the country is still an un- 
explored wilderness. The northern- 
most regions, known as the Arctic 
Archipelago, consist mostly of treeless 
islands. They are flat and icy. Fur- 
ther south, there are woods, high 
mountains, and many lakes. Canada’s 
highest peak, Mt. Logan, is in the 
Yukon. It is 19,850 feet above sea 
level. 

Canada’s eastern area, including 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, has low, rounded hills and 
gentle plains. Much of the region is 
forested. British Columbia, the far 
western province, is mostly moun- 
tainous and heavily timbered. West- 
ern Alberta has mountains but, like 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, is made 
up largely of a great plain. 

Jn the north, you may find Eskimos 
who hunt seal and whale for food and 
trap white fox for fur, which is traded 
for manufactured goods. There are 
about 8,000 Eskimos in Canada. 
There also are more than 130,000 In- 
dians, many of whom are farmers, 
lurabermen, business or professional 
workers. The bulk of the population, 
however, is made up of persons of 
European descent. About half are 
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The 230-foot wing span of the big 


B-36 is almost twice as many feet as the Wright Brothers’ plane flew on its first 


hop in 1903. 


The distance flown in 1903 was 120 feet. 


English-speaking, and almost a third 
speak French. 

The visitor to Quebec, the big 
French-speaking province, will be 
struck by the quaintness of the area. 
Buildings, language, and customs re- 
mind one of France, especially of rural 
parts of the European country. The 
city of Quebec, capital of the prov- 
ince, probably is the only walled city 
in North America. The Chateau 
Frontenac, a famous hotel, stands high 
above the St. Lawrence River and 
dominates the capital city. 

In Ottawa, capital of all Canada, 
one sees massive stone government 
buildings much like those to be found 
in London. In fact, many visitors to 
this Canadian city have the feeling of 
being in England. 

On the whole, though, Canadians 
are very much like us. Wheat farmers 
and factory workers, doctors and 
lawyers, teachers and students do 
their work and face the problems of 
making a living or getting an educa- 
tion with an outlook similar to ours. 

As are we, the Canadians are great 
sports fans. Many of the games they 
play are the same as ours, but others 
are a bit different. In Canadian foot- 
ball, for example, each team has 12 
players instead of the 11 we use. The 
ball carrier is more on his own than 
ona U.S.team. Once he is in the open 
field, fellow players may not run inter- 
ference for him. Short “basketball 
passes” are quite common. 

Ice hockey is the most popular win- 
ter game, and there is a great deal of 
speed and figure skating, skiing and 
sledding. Lacrosse is the Canadian 
national game, by act of Parliament, 
but probably is not so widely played as 
ice hockey. Lacrosse is played by two 
10-man teams. The object is to get 
a small rubber ball into the other 
team’s goal. The goals resemble those 
used in hockey. Swimming, golf, 
tennis, and baseball are warm-weather 
sports. 
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| SPORTS | 


HE past year saw new champions 

emerge in some sports while in 
others old champs retained their 
crowns. 

Al Rosen of the Cleveland Indians 
and Roy Campanella of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers were big-league baseball’s 
most valuable players. Each was 
known for his hard hitting. 

Tony Trabert of Cincinnati became 
the new men’s tennis champion in 
U. S. singles play. Maureen Connolly 
of San Diego, California, retained her 
crown in women’s competition. 

Gail Peters of Washington, D. C., 
was the outstanding woman swimmer 
of 1953. Jimmy McLane of Yale 
University was the leading water star 
among men. 

Ben Hogan of Ft. Worth, Texas, 
continued to be the nation’s top golfer. 
Mary Lena Faulk of Thomasville, 
Georgia, was women’s amateur cham- 
pion. 

Johnny Lattner, Notre Dame half- 
back, and Stan Jones, Maryland tackle, 
were two of the nation’s leading col- 
lege football players. Both were 
chosen for most All-American teams. 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - Doctors Needed 


F you want to become a medical 

doctor you should take two steps 
as quickly as possible: (1) Find out 
whether or not you are really qualified 
for the work; and (2) start planning 
your education. 

Your qualifications, according to 
one eminent doctor, should be such 
that you can answer “yes” to each of 
these questions: Do you really want 
to be a doctor? Are you studious? 
Are your school marks high? Are you 
patient in your dealings with others? 
Do you genuinely like people? Can 
your parents or other relatives give 
you the financial help you will need to 
become established in your medical 
career? ' 

As you go along, you will get some 
aid in evaluating your aptitudes for a 
career in medicine. Medical colleges 
screen their applicants carefully be- 
fore admitting them. As a rule, they 
give applicants a series of aptitude 
tests, interview them, check into their 
emotional stability, and go over their 
school grades. 

Your preparation for a career in 
medicine should be carefully planned 
ahead of time or you may have trouble 
getting into a medical school. In 
brief, here are some suggestions you 
may follow: 

Take a college preparatory course 
in high school. Plan on taking at 
least three years of pre-medical train- 
ing in college (many medical schools 
require four years of pre-med work), 
and select your medical school now, if 
only tentatively. (Medical schools 
choose their applicants carefully. 
That’s why you should be careful to 


meet all of the entrance requirements. ) 

Since the professional course in 
medicine is entirely technical and 
scientific in nature, the medical col- 
leges want their students to have a 
good foundation in the social studies, 
Latin, and other non-medical fields be- 
fore they enter. Doctors, the medical 





EWING GALLOWAY 


DOCTOR and patient 


schools believe, should be well-rounded 
individuals, not merely scientific spe- 
cialists. 

Your start in medicine may be dif- 
ficult unless you have sufficient fi- 
nancial backing. It has been esti- 


mated that it takes $15,000 or more: 


to obtain a complete medical educa- 
tion. Working your way through 
medical school is out of the ques- 
tion because all your time is needed 
for study. However, many medical 
schools grant scholarships to highly 
qualified students who cannot pay 
their own way. 





Your work in this field will depend 
upon what you want and train to do. 
A general practitioner treats a wide 
range of ailments. A specialist con- 
cerns himself with a particular branch 
of medicine. A medical scientist 
engages in research. Doctors can set 
up offices of their own, work with two 
or three others, establish clinics, teach, 
or get employment with government 
and private research agencies. 

Your income as a doctor is likely to 
be good. General practitioners in 
small towns, of course, earn much less 
than do those in large cities. Spe- 
cialists ordinarily have higher in- 
comes than do general physicians. 
The average incomes for all doctors, 
according to the latest survey, is about 
$13,000 a year. 

Advantages of being a doctor are 
numerous. The most important one 
is the wonderful opportunity he has 
of helping others. Also, incomes in 
this profession are generally very 
high. To be a really good doctor and 
to be happy at this work, however, one 
must have a stronger devotion to his 
fellow men than to money. 

Disadvantages include the long and 
expensive preparation needed to be- 
come established as a doctor. Also, 
decisions that must be made—which 
may mean the difference between life 
or death to a patient—can place a 
serious emotional strain on a doctor 
if he does not possess the proper aual- 
ities for this work. 

Further information can be secured 
from the American Medical -Associa- 
tion, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 








Historical Backgrounds - - Colonial Health 


LTHOUGH physicians and medi- 
cal scientists have not yet found 
ways to prevent or cure many illnesses 
(see page 1 article), today’s accom- 
plishments in medicine seem miracu- 
lous indeed—especially if we look back 
to conditions that existed when this 
country was being founded. 

Doctors with medical school train- 
ing were few in early America. Many 
men trained themselves as physicians 
by experimenting on patients, often 
with disastrous results. Some so- 
called doctors really were only drug- 
gists. 

More than 40 of the 100 Pilgrims 
(101 or 102, some historians say) died 
at Plymouth during the winter of 
1620-1621, largely because nobody 
knew how to treat a strange illness 
that spread through the settlement. 
Epidemics of diphtheria, influenza, 
smallpox, and other diseases took many 
lives in the various colonies during 
the late 1600’s. 

Detailed figures are not available, 
but the average span of life in the 
early colonies probably was not much 
over 30 years. Records of the state 
of Massachusetts for 1789, the year 
that the United States Constitution 
went into effect, show that life expect- 
ancy then was 341% years for males 
and 361% years for females. 

Smallpox was one of the most terri- 
ble diseases that the colonists even- 
tually were able to combat. In 1721, 
during an epidemic, news reached 
Boston that Turkey had found a way 
to reduce the dangers of smallpox. 


The Turks took infected matter from 
the skin of a man with smallpox and 
injected the matter into the skin of 
a man who was well. The man so 
treated soon contracted smallpox, but 
a very mild type. Thereafter, he was 
likely to be immune from the disease. 

Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, a Boston 
physician, tried out the Turkish idea 
on his young son and two servants. 
They suffered no bad effects. Boylston 

















EWING GALLOWAY 
IN EARLIER TIMES, the doctor made 
his rounds with a horse-drawn buggy 


and other physicians in Boston then 
inoculated more than 300 people. 
Among these, only six died. Nearly 
850 who had not been treated died of 
smallpox during the 1721 epidemic. 
While inoculation helped check 
smallpox, the method had one big 
drawback: The person inoculated 
still could pass the disease to those 
who had not been treated. Real con- 
trol of the disease was possible only 


after 1796, when Edward Jenner, an 
English physician, developed vaccine 
from cows. 

Vaccination replaced inoculation and 
did away with the danger of spread- 
ing smallpox from one person to an- 
other. Only about one out of every 
300,000 Americans is likely to con- 
tract smallpox today. Numerous 
other diseases also are controlled today 
by the use of vaccines. 

Early surgery was painful, no mat- 
ter how good the surgeon might be. 
Anesthetics were not available to ease 
pain. Several men often had to hold 
down a screaming patient while an 
operation was performed. 

William Morton, an American den- 
tist, made it possible to erase the pain 
of surgery by developing ether as an 
anesthetic. Although he may not 
have been the first to experiment, 
Morton’s demonstration in 1846 led 
to the general use of anesthetics. 

Both before and after anesthetics 
came into common use, surgery was 
very dangerous because of the threat 
of infection. An operation itself 
might be successful, but infection 
afterwards often caused death. 

Joseph Lister, a British surgeon, in 
the 1850’s began to use carbolic acid 
to kill bacteria and thus stop infection. 
Lister washed operating instruments 
in carbolic acid, dipped his hands into 
it, and applied it to wounds. 

The X-ray, miracle drugs, and many 
other medical discoveries have been 
added to man’s arsenal of weapons 
against disease. 





Study Guide 


Fighting Disease 


1. Compare the 1950 average Ameri- 
> aa expectancy at birth with that of 
00. . 








2. What class of diseases now accounts 
for the largest percentage of deaths in 
this country? What type comes second? 

_8. Explain why cancer and heart trou- 
ble take a proportionately larger toll 
now than they did 50 years ago. 

_4. List some diseases that have prac- 
tically been conquered. 

5. Where did tuberculosis rank, as a 
cause of death in America, at the start 
of this century? About where does it 
rank now? 

6. Describe some of the work that is 
being done to overcome polio. 

7. It would now be possible to cure 
al out half of all the cancers that occur 
in this country, but actually we cure 
only about a fourth. Tell why. 

3. Describe certain efforts now being 
made to conquer diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels. 


Discussion 
_ Do you or do you not think our nation 
is now making a big enough effort in 
the field of medical research? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Canada 


1. What recent incidents have caused 
friction between the United States and 
Canada? 

2. How are the U. S. and Canada 
linked by geographical bonds? 

3. What do the two peoples have in 
common? 

4. Describe the trade relationship be- 
tween the two countries. What trouble 
has arisen over trade in recent months? 

5. In what ways are the two nations 
cooperating on defense matters? 

6. Describe some of the industrial de- 
velopments that are contributing to Can- 
ada’s “boom” period? 

7. Why do thoughtful citizens in both 
lands agree that we must maintain and 
strengthen our partnership? 


Discussion 

1. Who do you think is more dependent 
on the other for its prosperity and secu- 
rity—Canada or the United States? 
Why? 

2. What steps, if any, do you think 
might be taken to better relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada? 
Explain your views. 


Miscellaneous 


1. In a recent nation-wide poll, about 
what percentage of Americans ques- 
tioned knew that Georgi Malenkov is the 
ruler of Russia? 

2. Why isthe Bill of Rights consid- 
ered to be the foundation of our de- 
mocracy? 

3. What does the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution provide and why is 
it a subject of controversy at the pres- 
ent time? 

4. Name the high —— office to be 
filled in France on December 17. 

5. Briefly outline the criticisms which 
Senator McCarthy has made against the 
Eisenhower administration’s policies to- 
ward communism here and abroad. 

6. How do Eisenhower and his sup- 
porters reply to these charges? 

7. What do you consider to be the 
most important event that has taken 
place in 1953 thus far? 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) unintentionally; 2 (c) thrift- 
less; 3. (a) dull; 4. (c) can’t be right- 
fully taken away; 5. (d) favor; 6. (a) 
wealcness. 


Pronunciations 

Fazlollah Zahedi—fa-zl6-la’ za-hé-d’’ 

Konrad Adenauer—cone’rit 4’duh- 
now-er 

Laniel—la-nyél’ 

Lavrenti Beria—la-vrén’ti bé’ri-ya 

Louis St. Laurent—lwé san-law-ran’ 

Ramon Magsaysay—ra-mawn’ mag-si-si 

Victor Paz Estenssoro—vic-tawr paz és’- 
tén-sore’d 

Vincent Auriol—van-sin’ aw-ryawl’ 

Vyacheslav Molotov—vyi-ché-slif’ 
maw’l6-tof ; 





